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AITITOUNCSH: 


Today,  the  Progressive ^Garden  Cluh  is  holding-a  special  meeting  to 
consider  a  number  of  questions  relative  to  the  planting  and  care  of  home 
gardens  this  season.  The  members  are  on  hand,  and  are  seated  around  the  big 
table  in  the  meeting  room.  Parmer  Brown,  an  expert  gardener,  and  Mrs.  Brown, 
one  of  the  best  cooks  in  the  county,  who  have  been  invited  to  attend  the 
meeting,  have  just  arrived.  Suppose  we  connect  you  with  their  meeting  room 
so  that  you  can  hear  what  is  going  on.  .  ' 


CHAIBii!!: 


As  I  was  saying  when  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brown  came  in,  there  is  more  than 
usual  interest  in  gardening  this  spring,  and  people  are  prepiiring  to  plant 
gardens  in  order  to  have  plenty  to  eat  this -.summer .  -  This  is  especially  true 
of  the  farmers,  many  of  whom  have  rather  neglected  their  home  gardens,  but 
this  year  have  resolved  to  have  a  good  garden.  Host  farmers  knov/  how  to  plant 
and  care  for  the  ordinary  garden  crops,  but  we  now  have  a  number,  of.nev/er  or 
special  crops  listed  in  the  seed  catalogs,  the  culture  of  which  is  not  always 
f-ully  understood.  Now  our  friend  Brown  here,  is  an  "old-timer"  when  it  comes 
to  gardening,  but  I  thinlc  he  will  admit  that  Mrs.  Brown’s  cooking  ha.s  a  lot  to 
do  with  his  reputation  as  a  gardener.  How  about  it  Brown?  ; 

PAPMSH  BHOWN  (Teuton): 

Yes,  I’ll  have  to  admit  that  Mary's  cooking  does  have  a  lot  to  do  with 
it.  I  often  say  that  it's  a  shame  the  way  some  people  spoil  good  vegetables 
in  the  cooking.  : 


Calim-IAN: 


Practical  experience  is  what  counts,  and  we  have  invited  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Brown  to  be  with  -as  today  to  give  us  the  benefit  of  their  experience.  Getting 
the  garden  in  shape  for  planting  is  ver3»-  important ,.  and  I  am  going  to  ask  Mr. 
Brov/n  to  tell  us  how  he  prepares  the  soil  of  his  garden. 

PAH1.'3R  BHOWl'I: 


Well,  to  begin  with,  ray  garden  is  on  the  east  side  of  thejhoiise,  and 
well  protected  from  the  north  wind  by  the  barn  and  the  tool  shed.  The  ground 
slopes  a  little  to  the  south,  and  the  garden  is  about  2^0  feet  long  and  100 
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feot  wide,  and  there  is  a  good  five-foot  wovon-wire  fence  all  ahound  it.  At 
the  end  next  the  harnlot ,  1  have  a  gate  for  haiiling  in  mantire,  and  for  "bringing 
in  a  team  for  plowing  or  a  horse  for  cultivating.  You  see  I  "believe  in  saving 
as  much  work  as  possi"ble,  and  I  have  the  garden  so  arranged  that  I  can  do  most 
of  the  work  with  horse-drav/n  tools.  The  soil  of  m^  garden  is  a  deep,  clay 
loam,  and  I  spread  2  or  10  loads  of  well  rotted  manure  over  the  ground  every 
winter,  and  plow  it  under  whenever  the,  soil  is  fit  to  plow.  I  plowed  my 
garden  last  week. 

UR.  PEACOCK: 

By  the  way,  Mr,  Brown,,,  how  a"bout  fall  plowing,  do  you  ever  plov/  your 
garden  in  the  fall?  j-,..  ^  " 

EAPMEP  BHOWH:  ‘ 

Yes,  occasionally.  I  used  to  plow  it  every  fall,  "but  that  was  "before 
I  "began  planting  rye  and  other  cover  crops  on  the  ground  late  in  the  season. 

Now  I  leave  the  plowing  until  near  spring  to  give  the  cover  crops  a  cha,nce, 

"but  I  always  plow  them  under  "before  they  make  much  of  a  top  growth.  •  ■"' 

MR.  PEACOCK:  T'  '  '  '  "  "• 


I've  found  that  my  heavy  clay  soil  is  greatly  improved  "by  fall  plowing 
and  exposure  to  freezing  and  thawing  during  the  winter. 

FABLER  BROW;  V, 

That  does  mellow  the_  soil, 

CHAIRI.1AN: 

My  soil  is  a  sandy  loam  and  I  leave  the  plowing"  until  spring.  Mr. 

Brown  has  stated  tliat  he  plows  und-er  2  or  10  l.oads  of  rotted  manure,.  I  would 
like  to  ask  him  if  he  uses  any  commercial  fertilizer^,. 

F-iRI.":ER  BROWl?: 

Yes  sir  reel  I  broadcast  a"bout  3OO  pounds  of  a  4-2-4  fertilizer  over 
■the' entire  garden  just  "before  I  harrow  it,  then  I  apply  some  more  in  the  rows 
where  I  plant  potatoes,  s^veetpotatoos,  Lima. "beans  and  in  the  hills  for  squashes 
.  and  melons.  Just  a  handful  in  each  ■hill,  remem"ber,  and  completely  mix  the 
fertilizer  with  the  soil.  For  potatoes,  I  use  a  5"S-7  and  mix  it  very 
thorou^nly  in  the  "bottom  of  the  furrow  "before  dropuin.g  the  seed.  For  sweet- 
potatoes,  I  mark  off  the  rows  .and  sow  the  fertilizer  then  "bed  over  it,  using 
a  one-horse  plov/  to  make  the  ridges  or  "beds  on  which  to  set  the  plants. 

m.  PKICOCK:  .  .  ■  ’  . 

Mr.  Brown,  some  one  told  me  that  you  plant  certified  seed  potatoes  in 
your  garden.  Is  that  true? 
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FAIIMEH  BIOTJ:  '  •  ’ 

»  S  •  • 

i  '  ' 

Yes,  I  have  planted  certified  seed  for  the  last  six  or  ei^t  years, 
and  I  find  that  I  have  very  little  trouble  with  diseases.  Besides  the  3;-ields 
are  better  than  from  ordinary  seed. 

MB.  PHVCOCK: 

Suppose,  Mr.  Brown,  you  tell  us  what  is  meant  by  certified  seed  potatoe 
FjIBJ-IEB  3H0W1T: 


Certified  seed  potatoes  are  grown  under  State  inspection.  Growers  of 
certified  seed  are  required  to  plant  certified  seed  and  to  pull  out  all  weak 
and  diseased  plants  early  in  the  growing  season.  The  State  inspectors  make 
two  or  three  field  inspections  of- the  plants  and  another  of  the  tubers  when 
they  are  being  sacked  for  sale.  TTlien  you  bu*’’  certified  seed  potatoes  be  sure 
that  there  is  a  certification  tag  on  each  bag. 

Suppose  you  could  not  get  certified  seed  potatoes  for  planting  —  what 
would  you  do? 

^ell,  I  would  plant  the  cleanest,  best  uncertified  seed  that  I  could 
buy.  In  addition,  I  would  treat  the  seed  for  about  an  hour  in  a  solution  of 
one  ounce  of  corrosive  sublimate  in  8  gallons  of  water  in  a  wooden  barrel  or 
tub.  Bemember  that  corrosive  sublimate  is  a  deadly  poison. 

le.  PBACOCK: 

When  do  you  plant  your  earl,y  potatoes,  Mr.  Brown? 

P.h2.'iExi  BBOWl'l: 

Just  about  as  early  as  I  can  work  the  ground.  •  Some  of  my  nei^bors 
plant  the  latter  part  of  February,  others  plant  on  the  17th  of  March  —  St. 
Patricks*  Day  --  and  a  few  still  stick  to  that  old  idea  of  planting  in  the 
dark  of  the  moon.  I  figure  on  planting  my  early  potatoes  whenever  the  ground 
is  in  good  condition,  and  I  thinlr  the  season  is  far  enough  advanced  to  make  it 
safe  to  plant , 

CHAiri/IAl'T: 

Changing  the  subject,  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Brown  if  he  has  a  hotbed 
or  coldfraae  for  starting  early  plants  for  his  garden? 
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FAxtim  BllOWlT: 

Yes,  I  have  a  coldframe  with  sash  to  cover  it.  I  start  plants  of 
tomato*  pepper,  and  cahhage  in  boxes  in  the  south  windows  of  the  dining  room, 
then  when  the  weather  is  warm  enou^,  I  transplant  them  to  the  coldframe. 

Cold  nights,  I  cover  the  frame  with  a  couple  of  old  matl^ing  rugs  to  keep  it 
warm.  The  frame  is  in  one  corner  of  my  garden- where  it  is  well  protected  on 
the  north  by  the  tool  shed  and  by  an  evergreen  hedge. 

CKAIxll/lAN: 

This  seems  to  be  one  time  when  the  men  are  doing  all  the  talking  — 
haven't  you  ladies  anything  to  say? 

I  - 

FAilMSn  BdOWH: 

Yes,  let's  hear  from  the  ladies. 

MISS  HSddY:  ' 

I've  just  been  waiting  a  chance  to; ask  Mr.  Brown  if  he  has  tried  the 
new  Marglobe  tomato? 

FAdlvISd  31W7N:  ‘  ' 

Yes,  we  have  grown  it  for  about  three  years,  and  we  like  it.  This  year, 
we  are  going  to  try  another  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture's  new  tomatoes, 
Break  O'Day  it  is  called,  and  they  say  it  is  about  10  days  earlier 'than  Mar- 
globe.  Mrs.  Brown  can  tell  you  more  abpu't  the  quality  of  Marglobe  tomato  than 
I  can. 

CKAIxl/IAlT: 

How  about  it,  Mrs.  Brown,  do  you  find  the  Marglobe  a  good  table  and 
canning  tomato? 

MdS.  3H0WH:  • 

Yes,  it  i.s  excellent.  It  has  a  deep  rod  flesh,  very  few  cracks  and  is 
smooth.  I  like  the  Marglobe  for  slicing,  and  it  is  the  finest  tomato  I  liave 
ever  found  for  canning.  My  canned  Miirglobe  tomatoes  took  the  first  prize  at 
the  fair  last  fall .  *  • 

UR,  PEACOCK; 

We've  found  the  Marglobe  to  be  highly  productive  even  on  land  infested 
with  the  tomato  wilt  disease.  It  was  developed  for  hi^  quality  and  wilt  re¬ 
sistance.  When  the  plants  of  the  Marglobe  are  properly  fertilized  the  vinos 
.will  stay  green  and  continue  to  produce  finiit  throughout  the  season.  In  fact, 
it  is  the  best  all-round  tomato  we  have  ever  tried. 

MxvS .  BBOWlvT : 

We  think  it  is  the  best  canning  tomato  we  have',  and,  Oh!  it  mskes  the 
finest  tomato  catchup. 

CHAmUH: 

Do  you  stake  and  urunc  your  early  toi:mto  plants,  Mr.  Brown,  or  do  you 
let  them  grow  naturally  on  the  ground*? 


Br^OWN: 

I  stake  and  prune  about  fifty  plants  and  allou  about  the  same  number 
to  grow  on  the  ground.  I  think  it  pays  to  stake  and  prune  a  fevr  plants  for 
extra  early  fruit,  but  it  don't  pay  to  stake  and  prune  late  tomatoes. 

MISS  PSihlY: 

Mr.  Brown,  have  you  ever  grown  the  new  vegetable  called  sprouting 
broccoli?  We  tried  it  but  I  guess  we  didn't  kpow  how  to  grow  or  to  use  it. 

FAHlOa  BxlOWN:  "  '  ‘ 

Yes,  I've  tried  Broccoli  for  three  or  four  years.  It  took  me  quite  a 
while  to  learn  how  to  grow  it  ’.  I  ulant  two  crops  each  season,  an  early  and 
a  late  crop  —  just  like  early  and  late  cabbage.-  I  start  the  plants  for  the 
early  crop  in  the  coldframe  and  set  them  in  the  garden  about  a  week  later 
than  I  plant  early  cabbage.  About  the  middle  of  May  I  make  another  sowing 
and  set  the  plants  the  latter  part  of  June  for  a  fall  crop.  The  time  of  plant¬ 
ing  will  depend  upon  where  you  are.  In  the  South  broccoli  can  be  grown  as  a 
late  fall  and  winter  crop  the  'same  as  collards,  while  in  the  North,  it  may 
require  the  whole  season  and  mature  during  the  late  summer  and  early  fall. 
Broccoli  stands  considerable  cold,  and  like  cauliflower,  it  requires  a  rich 
soil . 

MISS  PBR-IY: 

Wlmt  part  of  the  plant  do  you  eat,  and  how  do  you.  cook  and  serve  it? 

We  tried  it  but  it  was  tou,:;h  and  we  didn't  like  it. 

PAi^MBd  BHOWN: 

The  true  sprouting,  or  Italian  broccoli  is  a  green,  loose-heading 
cauliflower.  First  you  cut  off  and  use  the  main  or  center  head,  after  that 
a  number  of  smaller  heads  will  form.  You  must  use  it  while  it  is  young  and 
tender.  Mrs.  Brown  -  will  you  tell  the  folks  how  to  prepare  broccoli  for  the 
table? 

MISS  PSoklY: 

Yes,  please  do  tell  us,  rlrs.  Brown. 

I^kS.  BdOW^I: 

7ell,  —  I  do  it  about  this  way.  I  take  the  tender  heads  with  about 
four  inches  of  the  tender  stems,  wash  them  in  cold  water,  peel  the  lower  part 
of  the  stems,  and  cut  them  in  slices  lengthwise,  then  cook  for  about  twenty 
minutes  in  just  enou^  water  to  cover,  adding  a  little  salt  to  the  water.  You 
have  to  be  careful  to  avoid  over-cooking,  and  destroying  the  green  color  and 
crispness.  One  of  my  nei^bors  removes  the  heads  from  the  stems,  cuts  the 
stems  into  pieces,  and  breaks  the  heads  into  sections.  Then  she  puts  the  stems 
in  a  saucepan  with  a  little  salt  and  enough  water  to  cover,  and  cooks  them  for 
about  ten  or  twelve  minutes,  then  adds  the  heads  and  continues  the  cooking  until 
tender.  She  says  that  the  heads  will  be  cooked  to  pieces  before  the  stems 
are  tender  if  you  cook  the  stems  and  heads  together  for  the  full  time.  !7hen 
the  broccoli  becomes  tender,  and  before  it  has  lost  its  color  and  crispness, 
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place  it  in  a  hot  dish  and  cover  with  Hollandaise  sauce,  I  often  serve  it 
with  drawn  hutter,  or  with  melted  "butter  poured  over  it.  It  is  very  nice  when 
served  with  a  little  mayonnaise  or  with  lemon  Juice  or  vinegar. 

YAmm  BMN: 

Yum!  Y-um!  It  makes  me  hungry  Just  to  hear  Mary  tell  about  it.  By 
the  way,  I»m  fond  of  Swiss  Chard  as  a  summer  greens,  and  it's  cooked  and 
served  about  the  sam.e  as  broccoli.,  Swiss  Chard  is  easy  to  grow;  you  plant  it 
the  same  as  garden  beets,  and  use' the  young,  tender  stems  and  leaves. 

MISS  PEHHY: 

I've  often  wondered  why^ northern  people ' don' t *use  turnip  greens  in  the 
spring  of  the  year  like  the  southern  people  do?' 

CHAIMAii: 

That's  easy  to  answer.  It's  because  they  can't  get  them.  You  see 
turnips  live  over  winter  in  the  ground  in  the  South,  and  produce  a  nice  tender 
crop  of  greens  in  the  late  winter  or  early'  spring.  They  sure  are  good  when 
cooked  with  a  little  smoked  ham  or  bacon. 

m.  PEACOCK: 

Asparagus  is  my  favorite  early  vegetable.  We  have  about  100  hills  in 
our  garden  vfnich  gives  us  plenty  for  a  family  of  six.  We  planted  the  new 
Mary  Washington  variety  and  it's  simply  wonderful.  My  plants  are  set  30  inche 
apart  in  a  single  row  at  one  side  of  the  garden  where  they  are  not  in  the  way 
of  plowing.  About  the  time  we  stop  cutting  we  pat  on  plenty  of  manure  and 
fertilizer,  because  we  have  found  tliat  it  pays  to  feed  the  asparagus  plants 
well  if  you  want  them  to  feed  you  next  spring. 

MISS  PEHRY: 

I  would  like  to  ask  Mrs.  Brown  about  Kohl-rabi.  We  grew  it  in  our 
garden  one  year,  but  it  was  tough  and  woody. 

MRS.  BROWK: 

Kohl-rabi  is  easy  to  grow  and  can  be  grown  most  anywhere  on  rich  soil, 
but  you  must  use  it  Just  at  the  right  time.  It  is  like  early  spring  radishes 
at  its  best  only  for  a  day  or  two.  Don't  wait  for  the  swollen  stems  to  become 
large  but  use  them  when  they  are  only  about  half  grown  and  tender.  You  can 
get  the  seed  in  almost  any  seedstore. 

CHAIRTvIAN: 

Hov/  many  of  you  folks  have  tried  growing  the  big,  yellow  Spanish,  or 
"Valencia,  onion?  last  year  I  planted  about  a  teaspoonful  of  the  seed  of  this 
onion  in  my  hotbed,  and  transplanted  the  little  plants  to  a  row  abopt  100  feet 
long  in  my  garden.  I  gathered  a  bushel  of  fine  onions,  and  we  are  still  using 
them . 

MISS  PERRY: 

Do  any  of  you  grow  Okra  in  3rour  gardens?  Perhaps  you  have  tried  this 
southern  vegetable  in  your  garden,  Mr.  Brown? 
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FAi^MER  BROWN: 

Oh  yes,  I*ve  ^own  okra  in  my  garden  for  many  years.  It  3^  a  southern 
vegetable,  but  it  can  be  grown  as  far  north  as  southern  Ohio,  or,  anywhere 
from  the  Mason  &  Dixon  Lino  southward,  and,  in  many  places,  north  of  that  old 
historic  line.  It's  just  about  as  easy  to  grow  as  corn  or  cotton,  and  the 
young,  tender  pods  are  very  good  in  soups  and  stews.  Okra  is  a  warm  weather 
plant  so  don't  plant  it  until  the  ground  is  quite  warm.  Perhaps  Mother  Brown 
will  tell  you  how  she  cans  okra  and  tomatoes  for  winter  use. 

IffiS.  BROWN: 

Easiest  thing  in  the  world.  I  select  the  okra  pods  while  they  are  young 
and  tender,  and  while  the  seeds  are  still  small  and  soft,  and  cut  them  into 
thin  slices.  Next,  I  scald  and  peel  enough  well  ripened  tomatoes  to  make  throe 
quarts  for  each  quart  of  sliced  okra.  The  okra  and  tomatoes  are  then  placed 
together  in  a  granite  or  alnmin-um  kettle  and  cooked  until  they  are  thorou^ly 
blended.  Do  not  cook  okra  in  an  iron  vessel,  as  the  iron  will  darken  it. 

After  thorough  cooking,  fill  the  okra  and  tomatoes  into  tin  cans  or  glass  jars 
and  seal  while  boiling  hot. 

Another  method  is  to  heat  the  okra  and  tomatoes,  in  the  same  proportions, 
in  an  open  kettle,  then  as  soon  as  hot  fill  into  cans,  seal,  and  plunge  into 
boiling  water  and  cook  in  the  boiling  water  for  one  hour.  In  the  winter,  all 
you  have  to  do  is  to  add  the  okra  and  tomato  combination  to  your  soup  stock, 
and  cook  thorou^ly,  and  you  have  a  delicious  soup. 

CHAimfAN: 

That  sounds  good  to  me.  I'm  like  Mr.  Brown,  and  I  seldom  have  to  be 
called  twice  when  dinner  is  ready.  Now  folks,  in  our  meeting  today,  we  have 
talked  about  a  number  of  the  special  vegetables  that  most  of  you  can  grow  in 
your  gardens,  in  addition  to  the  old  standbys,  but  the  main  point  that  we  want 
to  carry  home  with  us,  is  that  all  of  us  v/ho  live  on  farms  should  have  good 
gardens,  and  grow  plenty  of  fresh  vegetables  for  our  tables.  In  closing  our 
meeting  I  want  to  especially  thank  Hr.  and  Mrs.  Brown  for  giving  us  so  much 
helpful  information.  We  hope  they  will  meet  with  us  quite  often. 

FARIiER  BROTO: 

Indeed,  we  will,  in  fact,  I  think  Mrs.  Brown  and  I  would  like  to  become 
members  of  the  Progressive  Garden  Club. 


